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Strong Postal Points 


First Old.line, legal 
reserve tnaurance net 
fraternal or assessment 

Second: Standard pol 
fey reser res now more 
than $10,000, 000 


Third Standard pol 
icy provisions, ap 
proved by the State Insur 
ance Department 


Fourth High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks 


Fifth: Standard rates 





but reduced by commission | 
dividends, guaranteed in 
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POSTAL LIFE BUILDING The Postal Life Insurance Company 


pays you the Commissions that 


other Companies pay their agents. 


45% of the first year’s premium is the average Com- 

mission-Dividend guaranteed to each POSTAL 
policyholder on entrance into the Company. Other com- 
panies would pay this sum to an agent—as his commis- 
sion. 

That’s for the first year : in subsequent years POSTAL 
policyholders also receive the Renewal Commissions 
other companies pay their agents, namely, 7 1-2%, like- 
wise they receive an Office-Expense Saving of 2%, making 


9; 


And the POSTAL pays thé: visual contingent dividends - 
besides-—ranging up to 20% of the annuel premivm.*. .. 

Such is the POSTAL,way =. it-is.epen to you. Call 
at the Company’s offices.or- write siaw;and: find‘out the 
exact sum it will pay you at your age—the first year 
and every other. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Only Non-agency Company in America 


35 Nassau St., New York 


Guaranteed 
in the Policy 


Annual 


Dividend of 






See How Easy It Is 


In writing simply say: Mail me insur- 
ance-particulars for my age as per 
JUDGE of November 11th. 


In your letter be sure to give: 














1. Your Uecupation,. : 
@. The Exact Date of Your Purth. Insurance 
No agent will be sent to virit you: the in force 
Postal Life employs no agents. 
more than 
$55,000,000 
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Leslie’s circulation covers the entire country and places you advertisement in homes 
spread over the whole community. 

The circulation of LESLIE’S WEEKLY is 340,000 copies an issue and at the present 
rate of $1.25 LESLIE'S WEEKLY has the lowest line rate per thousand for 
Classified Advertising of any publication in the field. 

All advertising is guaranteed position next to reading. This isa unique feature of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
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Opinions of the Court. 


Stump Questions. 


HERE is a form of political 
argument much in use to- 
day by barn-storming politi- 
cians of both parties. It con- 
sists of questions solemnly pro- 
pounded to statesmen in office. Some 
of these questions are answered very 
easily; some have no answer at all. It 
is all one to the orator, for he takes 
pains to ask them when his opponent is 
not present to answer. And if his op- 
ponent troubles to answer them next 
day, the audience has by that time scat- 
tered and has forgotten the questions, 
and—who cares, anyhow? JUDGE pro- 
pounds the following questions, to be 
used impressively (free of charge) by 
any candidate who wishes utterly to 
silence and humiliate his opponent: 
1. Why does not my opponent put 
criminals in jail? 
2. Why doesn’t he raise wages? 
3. Why doesn’t he lower prices? 
4. Has he left off beating his mother? 
Yes or No? 
5. Why doesn’t he answer me? I 
defy him! 


Perish the Thought! 


8 les LADIES are voting at 
g¥ last in California. Ah, 

well! Sobeit. And there, in 

some San Francisco public 
school, with her golden ringlets and her 
glorious west-coast complexion and her 
twinkling blue eyes and her little, rum- 
pled pinafore, goes about merrily a po- 
tential Abe Rueff of the next generation. 
After all, why not? The idea of a male 
boss should be much more humiliating 
to a man of pride than the idea of a 


female one. He probably accustomed 
himself long ago to the latter. The 
married man of that next generation 
will find that the city hall has become 
more. like home to him. 


Bosh. 


HAT an astonishing 
amount of buncombe we 
Americans—supposedly an in- 
telligent people—will swallow 
when it comes from the lips of 
a speaker of our own party! We ap- 
plaud wildly when the orator accuses 
the opposition of intentional lying, of 
arson, of stealing candy from babes. 
And we swell out our chests when he 
makes promises for our candidate that a 
god on earth could not fulfill. We are 
the only patriots! Down with all trait- 
tors! Hooroo, hooray! 


Favorite Fakes. 


RE WE easily  bun- 
combed, or is it perhaps 
a fact that we just naturally 
love the tones of Mr. Bun- 
combe’s voice? We, for instance, are 
always lured by that ever-present an- 
nouncement—Selling Out Below Cost! 
We know in our heart of hearts that 
merchants do not often sell below cost. 
It isn’t a human habit. Yet in we go. 
Every small restaurant offers ‘‘Rice 
and chicken livers,’’ and every patron 
knows that even the small amount of 
liver dwelling in the recesses of that 
dish grew in acow. Yet we order it 
again. In the same way we are likely 
to vote into local office next year some 
florid, well-fed person, who looks us 
earnestly in the eye and says that his 
only thought is the interests of the com- 
mon peepul. Do we accept these and a 
hundred other fakes because we are all 
of us fakers, one way or another? Is 
there a sort of subtle understanding be- 
tween us all, which says, ‘‘ You scratch 
my back and I’ll scratch yours.’’ You 
go on and act as though you believe 
me, and I’ll act as though I believe you. 
So will there be peace in the land. 





Bosco! He Eats "Em Alive! 


HE New York World is con- 

tinually clamoring for Mr. 

Taft to put some trust mag- 

nates into jail. What mag- 

nates? Any magnates. What 

jail? Any jail. Such a bloodthirsty 

newspaper! Woof! Throw it some 
raw meat! 


Our Foreign News. 


ha IS reported from Mexico 

that there has been a re- 
cent uprising in Tabasco. 
Probably fermented and blew 
out the cork. JuDGE learns by private 
cable that the insurgents in Cayenne are 
getting peppery, there are grounds for 
disturbance in Mocha and Java, and the 
common people of Chili and Worcester- 
shire are more saucy than ever. Well, 
well, this is a spicy world! 


In Our Humble Opinion. 


a the big cities, Bos- 

ton has the dirtiest streets 
and the most courteous street- 
car employes. New York has 
the cleanest streets and the most dis- 
courteous conductors. Why this is thus, 
JUDGE does not know. But it would be 
beyond even Boston endurance to have 
to wade over one of those street cross- 
ings to meet a car, and then be received 
with insult. The wind is tempered to 
the shorn lamb. 


Give Hunnewell a Square Deal. 


OMEN have had munici- 
pal suffrage in Kansas 
since 1887. The electors of 
the town of Hunnewell, at 
the latest election held there, 
chose a woman for mayor. So far as 
known, this woman is of honorable pri- 
vate life and she appears to be public- 
spirited enough to give her town, which 
has seven thousand inhabitants, a decent 
sort of government. The Hunnewell 
council is composed entirely of men and 
its members have been nagging the 
woman mayor from the beginning of her 
term. Their conduct is an affront to the 
woman and an insult to the voters who 
elected her. In turning the town gov- 
ernment topsy-turvy, these councilmen, 
while they may have embarrassed the 
woman mayor, have rendered themselves 
odious throughout their State and 
throughout the country. 





Worthy of Clemency. 


HEN a doctor in Pittsburgh was 
arrested for stealing a horse, he 
pleaded that he took the animal to go to 
Chicago. Before this plea is accepted in 
mitigation of punishment, the authori- 
ties ought to learn the physician’s pur- 
pose in desiring to go to Chi- 
cago and to leave Pittsburgh. 
If it was to lead a better 
life, clemency might be justi- 
fied. 
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Decisions of the Cynic. 


Handed Down by JOE CONE. 


HAT’S some men’s meat is other 
men’s porridge. 

Rents are high on Easy Street, and 
hard to get. 

Whiskey won’t drown 
merely keeps it afloat. 

The bluffer may get by, but it’s not 
often he can come back. 

The loud talker never has a large au- 
dience if exits are handy. 

The fellow who acknowledges he has 
heard the story before is never very 
popular. 

It’s all right to be a live wire, but it 
is not necessary to scorch everybody 
with whom you come in contact. 

If the cat doesn’t come back, it is 
usually not because she is dead, but be- 
cause she has found a better home. 


sorrow; it 
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“Your father’s trip abroad seems to have 
done him a great deal of good, Miss Packer.’ 

** Yes, indeed ; he looks better, feels better, 
and as for appetite, honestly, it would do your 
heart good to hear him eat.’’ 
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There are some people who don’t 
want the earth, but it is merely because 
they don’t want the bother of looking 
after it. 

It is a safe bet that the person who 
doesn’t know enough to go in when it 
rains doesn’t know enough to go out 
when it is pleasant. 


A Matter for a Higher Court. 


¢¢— DON’T understand why Matilda has 

sued me, judge,’’ protested the de- 
fendant in a recent breach-of-promise 
suit. ‘‘I only did the asking, while she 
did the promising.”’ 


They Think They Can. 


Miss Passe—‘‘One can’t bunco Father 
Time.’’ 
Carrie Caustique—‘‘Still, a lot of 


women keep on trying.’’ 


ye fil Mn 


THE PHYSICAL EFFECT OF TOO 
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MUCH GOLF. 


Court News. 
(From the Polkville, Ark., Weekly Clarion.) 
RAXTON B. SAGG was fined ten 
dollars in the Justice Court this 
morning for shooting at P. J. Horsley, 
the liveryman, and missing him. 


Told to the Court. 


Attorney—‘‘Why do you wish a di- 
vorce from your wife?’’ 

Mr. Sagg—‘‘Uh—kaze I’s mar’d to 
her, o’ cou’se, sah!’’ 


Decision of Lower Court Sustained. 

Howelli—‘‘Do you believe in hered- 
ity?’’ 

Powell—‘‘I should say I did! I mar- 
ried the daughter of a judge and she is 
always laying down the law to me.”’ 


HE BAKER who gets the dough is 
one who made the batter. 























He—‘‘ My great grandfather 
fell at Bunker Hill.’’ 
She—‘‘ Ice or banana peel ?’’ 











‘* Look, Edna, that ’s Count Nodough, 
the famous duelist.’’ 

“ Did he kill anyone ?”’ 

**Only since he took to driving his 
own auto.”’ 
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“ LEFT my handbag on the car not 
' more than an hour ago, and I want 
to know if it has been turned in,’’ said 
a somewhat excited woman, appearing 
at the lost-article department of astreet- 
car line. ‘‘I feel perfectly sure that I 
left it on the car, for’’—— 

‘What kind cf a bag was it, madam?’’ 

**A small, seal-brown cloth bag, with 
trimmings of brown leather ana brass. 
It had’’—— 

*‘Can you describe the 
There is no such bag here, but if one 
comes in answering to your description, 
we will notify you. What was in it?’’ 

**Well, I’m not sure that I can tell 
everything there was in the bag, but 
there was a pair of black silk hose I had 
just bought, and a couple of white linen 
handkerchiefs with a narrow edge of 
torchon lace, and a pair of tan-colored 
kid gloves, size six and a half, and a 
paper of pins of mixed sizes, and two 
skeins of scarlet yarn for crocheting 
bedroom slippers, and a ball of brown 
darning cotton, and a pair of soles for 
bedroom slippers, and a bottle of cam- 
phor pellets and another of belladonna 


contents? 








QUANTITATIVE. 
Robust guest——‘* Just put me in a lump in my tea, will you?’’ 


What Was In it - 


pellets, and a tissue-paper pattern, and 
three yards of Hamburg edging, and a 
yard and a quarter remnant of dimity, 
and two yards of cheese cloth I had 
bought for dust cloths, and a yard of 
black net veiling, and a card of small 
white pearl buttons, and three yards of 
white tape, and a spool of number sixty 
white cotton, and a_ cut-steel pearl 
buckle that I’d hate dreadfully to lose, 
for I got it at a special sale for fifty- 
nine cents, and I saw that very buckle 
marked a doilar and a half two weeks 
ago, and’’—— 

‘‘That will do, madam. We will’’—— 

‘*Then there was a yard and a quarter 
of pale-blue chiffon, and three yards of 
three-inch watered-silk ribbon of the 
same shade, and a bottle of liquid shoe 
polish, and two yards of coarse crash 
for dish cloths, and a box of hair pins, 
and two pairs of number ten black socks 
for my husband, and a bottle of liquid 
dentifrice. I alway buy that kind, for 
I think that there may be gritty sub- 
stances in tooth powders that will 
scratch the enamel of the teeth. Then 
there was a’’—— 





‘You have told us enough of the con- 
tents of the bag for us to’’—— 

‘One thing in the bag that I’m sure 
wouldn’t be in any other bag is a die for 
calling cards, with my name on it. I 
was just going to leave it at the en- 
graver’s, but I forgot it, and— Oh, yes! 
there was also in the bag a picture post 
card that the postman brought me just 
as I was leaving home. It was from 
my sister, who is spending the summer 
down in Maine, and the post card was 
of her little bungalow. She likes it 
very much, and I think that the Maine 
coast is beautiful at this time of the 
year, and I am going to spend a week 
with my sister before she comes home, 
and— Yes, and I remember that there 
was a pair of white kid gloves in the 
bag I meant to leave downtown to have 
cleaned, and also a’’ 

‘‘That will be quite enough to identify 
the bag, madam.”’ 

‘“‘The bag itself is about nine inches 
long by perhaps eight inches in height. 
It wasn’t a regular shopping bag—just 
an odd-size little.-handbag. There were 
several other things in it. I could send 
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AS TO THE DOUBLE NEGATIVE. 


Teacher——‘‘ Haven't you studied your arithmetic lesson ?’ ’ 


Scholar—‘‘ No, ’m. 


a full list from home after I have had 
time to think a little. I will leave my 
*phone number, and if you want a more 
detailed description of the contents of 
the bag I can ’phone it to you, can’t I? 
The bag itself was a gift from a dear 
friend who has lately passed away. So 
sudden! She was sick a little less than 
twenty-four hours, and I value the bag 
all the more highly on that account. 
We were like sisters, and she— Oh, 
there is some one else wants to come to 
the window! Beg pardon! Of course 
you will phone me if the bag comes in. 
Come to think of it, 1 may have left it 
in one of the big department stores 
downtown, but I think I left it on the 
car.”’ 


Excited His Admiration. 


ELL, what do you think of it?’’ 
asked the Englishman who was 
showing the American the ruins of the 
abbey. 
*‘Great!’’ he replied. ‘‘What a fine 
railroad station it would make if it was 
in good repair!’’ 


alas feel like a pugilist this 
morning.’ 
McFoo—‘‘Before or after?’ 


The Brave Days of Old. 


By S. E. KISER. 


N DAYS of old, when men were bold 
And street cars were unknown, 
No maiden sweet longed for a seat 
A lout claimed as his own. 


And in those days, when valiant chaps 
Went boldly forth to fight, 

They did not have to cling to straps 
While they rode home at night. 


Endeavoring To Be Polite. 


OOK out down there!’’ yelled Pat, 
after a heavy beam had fallen 
from the sixteenth story. 

‘*What’s the use looking out now?’’ 
called a man who had narrowly escaped 
being crushed. 

“‘There mayn’t be anny use, but I 
thought you might be provoked if I 
didn’t notice it.’’ 


A Misfit Name. 


, =e Florence climbed upon her 
father’s lap on her birthday and put 
her arms around his neck. Father al- 
ways called her ‘‘Toodles,’’ and until 
now she had answered to the name. 
But now she looked at him in surprise. 
‘Why, I’m three now! I should think 
you’d call me ‘Threedles,’ ’’ she said. 






































I didn’t have no time to learn nothing but me grammar lesson.’’ 


Distinguished. 
UT,”’ she complained, ‘‘you ought, 
before you marry, to do some- 
thing worth while. I think every man 
owes it to himself to make an effort, 
while he is still free, to gain some kind 
of distinction.’’ 
**Well, I’ve done that,’’ he replied. 
‘Oh, have you? In what way?’’ 
‘‘I was at a meeting last night where 
I was the only man who didn’t have a 
degree from some college.’’ 


Womanly Caution. 
H, HAROLD,’’ said Mrs. Newly- 
wed, ‘‘a strange man was here 
to-day and he said he wished to read our 
gas meter.”’ 
‘*Well, did you let him in?’’ 
‘““Mercy, no! He used very poor 
grammar, and I felt sure that he would 
not read it properly.’’ 


Overzealous. 

Y JOURNEY in this world is al- 
most ended, brethren,’’ declared 
an old man at a recent experience meet- 

ing. ‘‘I have not long to live.’’ 
‘*Thank God!’’ shouted an earnest but 
somewhat thoughtless brother on the 

front bench. 





A Week 
End Visit 


By James 
Montgomery 
Flagg 
Illustrated 
by the author 





qous very nice people, indeed, live in 
‘* * Lucile,’ the one book you are sure to find the suburbs of New York—very 
in a guest chamber.’’ nice. Some are very kindly and well- 
bred, and there are a number who are 
really talented. There are only two 
7 f reasons for living in the suburbs—coun- 

Ml +e . =~ ry ai¢ ! try, they fondly and fatuously call it. 

d ‘ 1. They like it—really, they do. 

2. It’s so much better for Willy and 
Polly, and there is an excellent school 





here. 

The Suburboid is so nutty about the 
country he will jump excitedly at any 
excuse to come to town, even for a few 
hours. If he hears they are going to 
change the color of the transfers the 
surface cars give out grudgingly, from 
pink to brown, on the following Wednes- 
day, that’s enough—him for town! The 
Suburbette is just the same. If the 
news leaks out that the iron hammer- 
throwers on the Herald’s clock are not 
going to strike three o’clock on Tuesday, 
as they are being oiled or something-- 
hurray! she’ll go in and see them not 
strike. Anything to get away from 
Lovely Manor for even a short time. 

So most of their lives are spent on the 
cars of the New York, New Monia, and 
New Ritis Railroad. When every ex- 
cuse for going to town is exhausted— 
temporarily—they invite city people to 
week-ends, so they can at least talk to 
. some one about New York. 
orn: lus nm | . Suburboids—or, as they are some- 

a ie times called, Subourbons—are the proof 

\ i } o 4) that alcohol is a food. Enough alcohol 
is consumed in one normal Subourbon 
family of a Sunday to keep the Francis 
X. McNamara Fishing and Recreation 
Association petrified for two weeks. 

Now, we will suppose you and your 
superior seven-eighths have had an invi- 
tation to spend Friday to Monday with 
the Halsey de Borches, at their place, 
‘The Louvre,’’ at Lovely Manor-on- 
‘* The maid flew about, dangling from your wife’s backbone.’’ Hudson. The De Borches are old 





** Your skull rent in its weakest seams by ‘ Pagliacc’.’ "’ 














friends of yours and are spoken of very 
sweetly in Bradstreet’s. Their place is 
called ‘‘The Louvre’’ because of the 
striking resemblance their house bears 
to the dear old Louvre in Paris—the 
same pure Colonial lines and the iden- 
tical white clapboards. 

Of course you have to pack your suit- 
eases and your trunk. You take as 1H At] VJ uf Hi see 
much with you for a week-end as you diy 
would for a trip to Europe, even though Ya iia N|| sill Co Mi 
you are certain you won’t need two- ra Ny, let eel i" ha Li Mh > 
thirds of the articles. The De Borches | ani ’ ae |i — =a 
have said, ‘‘Oh, we always dress for din- Uhl . 
ner!’’ That is a very pretty theory and 
quite correct morally. One always 
dresses for dinner. The casual but final 
manner in which they make this state- 
ment gives you a feeling that when 
they were born, if it happened after six 
in the evening, their trained nurses im- 
mediately hustled them into dinner coat 
and low-necked gown. 

As a matter of fact, there are plenty 
of evenings — we've visited ‘‘The 
Louvre’’ before—-when Halsey will say, 
‘‘Nobody’s coming in this evening— 
let’s not dress!’’ 

We go out on the five-umpteen—that 
is the favorite train of returning Lovely 
Manorites. No matter what they are 
doing when they come in town, it’s the 
thing to catch the five-umpteen. Every 
one they know will be aboard—and you 
know what loves company ! 

It is packed, that train. There they 
all are—the Lifers, the Indeterminate 
Sentencers, and their wives. It is 
lucky we caught the express, otherwise 
we should have had to wait twenty-five 
minutes in the Grand Central for the 
six o’clock accommodation. That train 
doesn’t arrive at Lovely Manor until 
three minutes later than the express. 
Halsey is on board. He greets us with 
a large Wall Street smile and promptly 
dives into his evening papers, nor does 
he come up to breathe again till we ar- 
rive at our station. 

We make the trip to ‘‘The Louvre’’ 
in a station hack, Halsey having ex- 
plained that his horses were being over- 
hauled and painted and his touring car 
and limousine were sick, or something 
like that. Mrs. Halsey meets us at the 
door with a cry of welcome, saying, 
‘Where is she? Didn’t she come out on 
the train with you?’’ 

We now notice that Mrs. Halsey is 
not addressing us, but her husband. 

He says, ‘‘Why, no, mumsey-ducksey ! é 
I thought she was out here already.”’ a ae 

While Halsey grabs your suitcases, WE 


explaining that the second man was 
(Continued in advertising section.) “* You trail along in silent disgust.’’ 



































HE ever-beautiful Lillian Russell 
should live at Butte, Mont. 
The osculatory Richmond P. Hobson 


should take up his abode at Mt. Kissco, 


ie Be 

The talkative Senator La Follette 
should try a season at Chatty-nooga, 
Tenn. 

The members of the Cabinet should 


flourish at Council Bluffs, la. 

The leading lights in the tramp fra- 
ternity should try Hobo-ken, N. J. 

The cab drivers ought to find the air 
of Hackensack exhilarating. 

The suffragette 
well probably at Sheboygan, Mich. 

The motorist auto try Mobile. 

The bicyclist should do the same with 
Wheeling. 

For the blessings of life, Boone, la., 


average would do 


should be excellent. 

The ex-speaker should be welcome at 
Cannondaigua, N. Y. 

A lover of bivalves should find Oyster 
Bay a pleasant place of residence. 

The average coal dealer might profit 
from a season at Fulton, N. Y. 

A pleasant home for a poet might be 
found at Green Bay. Wis. 

The surgeon out ofa job might settle 
at Lansing, Mich. 

A Bostonian in exile might find com- 
fort at Lima, O. 
Lockport and Freeport, 


As between 
the average jailbird would probably pre- 
fer the latter. 

A bill collector might find the climate 


a 


of Dunkirk, more or less salu- 


brious. 





** Wot yer got de wings tied to his feet fer ?’’ 

** Well, you see, dey refused him at de horse 
show, so I 'm goin ter take him down an’ try to 
enter him in de flyin’ machine contest.”’ 
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Where To Live. 


old maid might 


Xe 


Y; 
die 


Hil 





The 


stand a 


unappreciated 
better chance if she moved to 
Manchester. 

The 
exile might settle at Williamsburg. 
the the 


King of England might go to George- 


Emperor of Germany sent into 


Under same circumstances 


town, although his illustrious grand- 
mother would have been happier at 
Vicksburg. 

A Romeo under sentence given a 


choice of penitentiaries might choose 
Joliet. 

The tail-enders in both leagues should 
be sent into winter quarters at Ballston, 
N. Y. 

Madam Bernhardt might spend the 
last years of her life in Sara-toga. 

A chronic knocker might find relief 
frorn a season on the Kickapooh reser- 
vation. 

Without 
should say that a lobster would find him- 


being at all invidious, we 
self at his best at Newburg. 

For a prohibitionist fond of lemonade, 
why wouldn’t Haverstraw be some place 
to settle in? 

A first-class home for an amateur 
Walton ought to be found at Fishkill, 
N. Y. 








Prone A. 


ae 


Yes, I proposed, but she said I'd have 
to ask her mother first 
“* And did you ?’ 
‘No. I was afraid the mother might 
accept me.” 
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Toe-ledo might be just the place fora 
chiropodist or a gout specialist. 

If you want to start a puppy farm, 
why not try Young-kers, N. Y.? 

Retired Tammany leaders should enjoy 
the breezes of Boss-ton. 

Lovers of cocktails ought to find hap- 
piness anywhere around the Bronx or 
Manhattan Beach. 

For a retired laundress, the Scrub Is- 
lands in the Antilles, Sudbury, Ontario, 
or Washington should possess attrac- 
tions. 

For a stenographer, Carbon-dale ought 
to prove a good field of endeavor. 

For an opera singer, there should be 
few places like Sing Sing or anywhere 
on the high or deep seas. 

For the author of a thing like this— 
well, Tombstone would seem more ap- 
propriate than Yuma. 


The Suffragette’s Lullaby. 


USH-A-BY, baby, on the tree-top! 
I don’t give a darn if your cradle 
should drop! 
When the bough breaks, I'll cff to the 
polls, 
While father’s at home making coffee 
and rolls. 


Mrs. Wayupp—‘‘How much sleep do 
I need, doctor?’’ 

Doctor—‘‘ Well, the 
needs about seven hours.’ 

Mrs. Wayupp—‘‘Then I shall take 
about fourteen. I consider that I am 


average person 


, 


that much above the average.’’ 


? a. oe 





““ They say you are a great traveler, Mr. 
Jones. How do you like Turkey ?”’ 
‘* With cranberry sauce, generally.’’ 
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THE RKREYSTONE. 


The idea for thie cartoon was suggested by United States Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr., of Oregon. 











The ‘* America,’’ of the Indo-Canadian 


a ee Me 


ASSENGER flights can be arranged 

on the grounds.—East Anglian 

Daily: Times. (It sounds as though that 
were the safest way.) 

How To Help People To Help Them- 
selves.—Headline in the Swansea Ga- 
zette. (One first-rate way is just to 
leave the front door open. ) 

For Sale—Thirty cross-bred hens ready 
to lay three shillings apiece.—Natal 
(South Africa) Witness. (To buy them at 
less than seventy-five cents each sounds 
reasonable, even if they are cross.) 

‘‘Hiawatha,’’ Tennyson’s beautiful 
poem, was illustrated on the screen by 
a series of exquisite pictures.—Jreland’s 
Saturday Night. (In Longfellow’s own 
words, ‘‘Some one had blundered.’’) 

Bandits who held up a train in which 
several millionaires were traveling 
through New Mexico secured only $11.28. 
—Chicago Enquirer. (They must have 
overlooked the porter; or, perhaps, it 
was a case of honor among, etc.) 

The lecturer made quite clear that the 
sugar bow! is often more harmful than 
the beer bottle.—Buffalo Express. (But 
doesn’t it all depend on the weight of 


INCIDENT EN ROUTE. 
mail service, hove-to under hoisting fans, rescuing the crew of the sinking “* Kate’’ off the 


AN 


coast of Labrador, at daybreak, June 17, 1928. 
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Between the Lines. 


(Recent News Items Read Anew.) 


the bowl and the accuracy of the fellow 
who does the throwing?) 

A dispatch from Dover announces 
that another great mass of the chalk 
cliff fell into the sea last night.—Lon- 
don Evening News. (Some one will 
have to revise the poet’s famous dictum 
that Britannia needs no bulwarks. ) 

The hearing of the petition against 
Mr. Masterman was marked by a series 
of jokes on the part of the counsel and 
by weariness on the part of the four 
judges.—Birmingham Courier. (Which 
is exactly the reverse of the usual order 
of things. ) 

The ingenious mechanism performs 
one complete revolution a minute for 
ninety-five minutes without receiving 
any attention whatever from the oper- 
ator.—Milwaukee Free Press. (We 
look to see the inventor make a fortune 
from the South American trade.) 

It would seem that Bertha killed her- 
self on learning that her lover, who had 
declared he was a millionaire, was only 
a waiter ina Fifth Avenue restaurant. 
—New York World. (If she gave him 
more time, he would have gotten there. ) 
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Silas Fahnestock Barber, of South 
Manchester, has informed the War 
Office that he stands ready to defray the 
cost of four aeroplanes to be added to 
the national force.—Manchester Union. 
(A Barber making his country a present 
of air-cutters is a particularly appropri- 
ate happening. ) 

A professional football player, a lion 
tamer, and a curate were yesterday 
found satisfactory engagements through 
the services of the local labor exchange. 
—Hull Examiner. (It’s to be hoped 
there was no carelessness in handing 
round the address slips; the curate 
would make a mighty poor fist at line 
plunging, and few lion tamers can 
preach. ) 

Will the lady who, accompanied by 
her father, viewed Friday’s procession 
as it turned into Westminster Bridge 
out of Parliament Square, and was of- 
fered a pencil by a gentleman, in blue 
serge, with which to mark her program, 
please communicate through this col- 
umn?—London Times. (Looks as though 
she’d forgotten to return the pencil.) 

— Warwick James Price. 











THE SAME OLD MOON. 
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Unheeded Warnings. 


Mary Ellen’s Pa Tells Jake Some Things Which He 
May Expect from a Matrimonial Alliance. 
AKE’S b’en courtin’ Mary Ellen ev’ry 
Sunday after tea 
"Most a year now. T’other day he 
come, an’ ’e says t’ me, says ’e, 
‘“‘Mister Dunn, your daughter Mary’s 
jest the apple o’ my eye, 
An’ I’ve come t’ ask ’er of ye.’’ Then 
I says t’ him, says I, 


**‘So ye want my Mary Ellen? Well, 
thet’s right ’nough, I suppose, 

Fer you’re called as fine a feller as all 
roun’ this section knows. 

An’ I ain’t the least objection; but I’ll 
take the time to-day, 

Bein’ as I’m older’n you be, jest t’ say 
my little say. 


‘Ye don’t know each other. Sho, now! 
don’t flash up an’ say ye do! 

’Tain’t in reason thet ye should know, 
in best clo’es an’ manners, too— 

You the slickest youngster goin’, an’ 
the little gal, by ging! 

With ’er furbelows an’ ribbins, purty 
nigh the perfect thing. 


“How ye goin’ t’ stan’ it, sonny, when 
she’s in ’er workin’ duds, 

An’, when things don’t go t’ suit ’er, 
manners all air in the suds? 

Courtin’ ways an’ courtin’ dressin’ is as 
fine as fine can be, 

But ye’ve got t’ live together ’fore ye 
know each other—see? 


‘‘Can ye stan’ it t’ be led roun’ by a 
woman’s apern-string? 

It don’t seem now thet ye’ll hev to? 
Well, ye surely will, by ging! 

Mary Ellen’s like ’er mother, who, 
though nicer never trod, 

Is a female who has hiked me all aroun’ 
this bloomin’ sod. 


‘It’s a mighty proposition when two 
folks stan’ up an’ say 

They will jine fer wuss ’r better, an’ t’ 
hev an’ hold alway. 

D’ ye s’pose ye’ll love ’s ye now do, an’ 
per’aps a trifle more, 

When, mebbe, Mary waddles or she 
wakes ye with a snore? 


‘“‘What’s thet? I talk discouragin’? 
Well, it’s possible I do; 

But I thought I ought t’ tell ye what 
you’re likely comin’ to.’’ 

But, land sakes! it made no diff’rence, 
fer, near the last o’ spring, 

They was married—an’ who blames ’em? 
Not the best gal’s pa, by ging! 

—N. B Ripley. 


The Root of the “ Evil.” 


Lover—‘‘ Darling, I am the sole heir 
of a rich uncle. All this wealth I 
lay at your feet. Will you marry 
me?”’ 

The girl—‘‘No, Archie. But tell your 
uncle I’ll consider such—er—a proposal 
from him.’’ 


Public Spirit Run Riot. 


6s \UR LITTLE town o’ Blueberry- 

ville is right up to date an’ about 
as progressive an’ public-speerited as 
any town in the State,’’ said Zedekiah 
Brush, as he drove over the hills with 
the summer boarder. 

‘*Fact is, some of us think the selec’- 
men use the tax money a little too freely 
keepin’ pace with the speerit of progress 
that seems to be in the air nowadays. 
Here, in the last year, the town hall has 
had a new roof, an’ a new hoss shed has 
been built around the church, an’ a new 
handle put in the town pump, an’ a 
bridge costin’ most two hundred dollars 
has been built over Plum Crick. The 
town clock has been put in repair ata 
cost of twelve dollars an’ sixty cents, 
an’ they’ve put three dozen new books in 
the town liberry, an’ now they are talk- 
in’ of offerin’ a firm a bonus 0’ two 
hundred dollars to start a pickle factory 
in the town. Once a lot o’ selec’men 
git the progressive fever, an’ the tax 
money flies. Public speerit is all right, 
but us taxpayers has to foot the bills 
when it runs riot the way it does here 
in our town.’’ 


WHEN in a hurry, go slow. 














»MOTTIAI Gado AHL. 
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A WALL STREET TERM 


Sounds Logical. 


By GRACE McKINSTRY. 
Now, honestly, what do you think of Dr. Franklin H. Mar- 
tin of Chicago, who says that doctors should add to their 
multitudinous accomplishments that of corset-fitting? ““A 
corset,”’ he says, “is a splint, and surely you would not 
advise a patient to go to an instrument shop and pick out a 
splint for a deformed limb.’’ Well, what do you think of 
that? — News item. 


HE DOCTORS, we own, 
Are the men who, alone, 
Know how one should best treat a fit; 
So employ them we may, 
Since the corset must ‘‘stay,”’ 
Then let’s make no bones over it! 


No Place for Him. 


UICK, Dusty! come away from 
dat bar’!!’’ 
‘“Wot’s de matter?’’ 
‘‘De cider in it’s workin’.’”’ 


Sound. 


S YOUR husband a sound sleeper?’’ 

‘‘Sound? I should say so! The 

sound he makes can be heard for half a 
block.’’ 





— 
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Driftwood. 


Collected by Donald A. Kahn. 

HE BACHELOR who shuns mar- 

riage is some philosopher—pro- 
vided he never was jilted. 

There is only one girl in the world, 
but the census doesn’t substantiate the 
fact. 

Many a maid is sweet sixteen simply 
because fifteen before her promised to 
be sisters to him. 

It’s easier for a girl to refuse a man 
than to refuse his solitaire. 

A fool and his money—money has 
made many a fool, but seldom have 
fools made money. 

When a woman is caught in an argu- 
ment, she’ll declare that there’s no use 
talking, but she’ll not prove it. 

Two can make a quarrel, but a third 
party is usually the cause of it all. 

OME women can hardly be blamed 

for preferring alimony. 





‘“A LITTLE RUN ON THE BANK.’ 


Missing-word Contest. 
HAT makes 
tired?’’ 
Said the engine, with a wink, 
As it waited on the siding 
For a chance to get a drink. 
And the other engine answered, 
As thirstily it quaffed, 
**T’ve been across the continent, 
And I’ve been pulling ee 


Not To Be Thought Of. 


<j O66 here; you’re big and strong. 
Why don’t you go to work instead 
of beating your way?’’ 

*‘I’d like to, bo, but I made a bet 
early in life dat I could live to be an old 
man wit’out ever doin’ a stroke. You 
wouldn’t want me to ruin me career at 
dis late day, would you?’’ 


Modern Mother Goose. 


} Bagh ime Bo Peep began to weep, 
And this was the only reason: 

She missed her guess on a new fall dress, 
And found it was out of season. 


your wheels. so 








WISHED NOT IN VAIN. 


Madam—“ Did you wish to see me ?’’ 


Peddler— 
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“* Well, if I did I’ve had my wish.’’ 
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Notes from the 


Basswood Bugle. 


By ROY K. MOULTON 
UTIE TIBBITTS, 
takin’ musie lessons, has got 

as far as the three-finger ex- 
ercise. Old Bill Tibbitts has 
got the three-finger exercise 
down fine, as he has always took 
that many every time anybody 
bought him a drink for the last 
forty years. 

Uncle Erasmus Whiffle, of 
West Hickeyville, died the other 
day and left all he had to the 
All he had was a wife 
and ninechildren. Uncle Eras- 
mus was one of West Hickey- 


who is 


town. 


ville’s most suspected citizens 
and his goin’ is regretted. 
Several in the vicinity regret 
it for various amounts known 
only to themselves. 

Rod Skibbs loosened up the 
other day and bought five-cent 
segars for the boys down at 
Tibbitt’s’ grocery. Rod is a 
great philanthropist. He paint- 
ed a picture of a red necktie on 
his shirt bosom so as to save a 
quarter, and it looked quite 
natural. 

Ren Purdy, the station agent, 
says that when a feller runs a 
handear his life is full of ups 
and downs. Next to pumpin’ 
the organ at the Hardshell 
meetin’ house, runnin’ a hand- 
car is about the most strenuous 
job goin’. Ren almost got hit 
by the fast express, No. 17, 
the other night, when com- 
in’ uphill from Purdy Junc- 
tion, and he had to pump like 
the very blazes to keep out’n 
the way. 
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Pig. 


SOME 





a steer if he had to wear the pants of his younger brother. 


Steer. 


HAVE KNOWN. 


Sheep. 
ANIMALS I 


New ltl 
\ Stow THESE , 
Rowes How / 





Vien SToy 
Home From 


ISN’T IT USUALLY SO? 
For instance, the son you intend to send to college would kick like 





But 


when he comes home you wonder why he didn’t wear his brother’s 


pants. 














Kindly old gentleman—* What a nice little man ! 


Mother—‘‘ Sh-h ! 


he 
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Wait until the conductor gets away.’’ 


b R 





How old is he?’’ 


18 


be 





MONEY 
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Tiger. 


Who’s Who? 


S THE 
watching 
So keenly on the scout, 
To find a man to help them 
To crowd our Willy out, 
The candidates are coming 
So very fast, they’ll be 
One for every voter, 
And maybe two or three, 
"TIL 
*‘In the sweet Bryan-by”’ 
In the days beyond Recall, 
There’ll be one vote for Wilson 
From—‘‘ Wilson, that’s all.’’ 


Democrats are 


What Words Can Do. 


UR LANGUAGE is a flex- 
ible affair. One may take 
the same assortment of words, 
and, by arranging them in two 
sentences, express entirely dif- 
ferent ideas. 
For example, one might say, 
‘‘I made a million dollars 
honestly.’’ 
Or, with the same words re- 
arranged, he could say, 
‘‘Honestly, I made a million 
dollars.”’ 


Fickle Humanity. 


HEN he had health, he 
longed for wealth; 
When he had wealth, he longed 
for health. 
When she had Fred, she pined 
for Ned; 
So she wed Ned and pined for 
Fred! —F.R. W. 


Dead. 


Uncle Ezra —‘‘How’s busi- 
ness in New York, Eben?’’ 

Uncle Eben (lately returned) 
—‘‘Awful dead! I was on 
Broadway one whole day and I 
didn’t see a single load of hay 
moving anywhere.’’ 
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¢¢(QUD-DIE!’’ Mother leaned over the 

machine and called out the win- 
dow. ‘‘Take your trunks. If you will 
drown yourself, at least do it decently.’’ 

**Yes’m,’’ said Bud. 

Of course he wasn’t going to wear 
trunks. He would just leave them un- 
der a tree with his regular clothes while 
he wasswimming. When he was dressed 
again, he would dip them into the creek. 
Then he’d wrap the trunks in the towel 
and it would get as sopping as if he’d 
wiped on it. 

Any one knows—but mother—that 
you can’t stop to wipe or the boys’ll 
chawbeef your clothes. That means tie 
all the legs and arms into hard knots, 
so you nearly freeze before you can get 
them undone. 

It didn’t matter, either, what the boys 
wore or didn’t wear until just this fall, 
when Miss Sprowles started the ‘‘ Bright 
Eyes’’ club, to ‘‘study our feathered 
brothers.’’ After that, the more harm- 
less a clump of bushes looked, the more 
you could be sure it was full of the eyes 
and cameras of dames who were ‘‘hunt- 
ing without a gun. They got a few 
shocks and made a silly fuss, and one 
day the boys found a sign on the big 
willow: 
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BATHERS 
Will Wear Suitable Garments 
Or Suffer the 
PENALTY OF THE LAW! 











Bud said, Pooh, if he had to wear 
‘“‘varments,’’ he’d go down to the river 
and try the new bathhouse. 

Every one thought the new bathhouse 
was great but the boys who went bath- 
ing there. You see, it didn’t open till 
nine, and long before that there was al- 
ways a mob waiting at the door. There 
weren’t any lockers, just one big room, 
and you left your clothes in a heap 
where you undressed. There was one 
long roller-towel for the boys to wipe on 
if they were fussy. They mostly 
weren’t. 

So this Saturday morning all the fel- 
lows peeled off their clothes in the mid- 
dle of the big room and wiggled into 
their suits. Bud tore down the pier first 
and dived into the river. He came up 
spitting and snorting, and hollered to 
the others who were shivering on the 
dock, 
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Trunks and the Boy. 


By ETHEL CHAPMAN HARING. 


‘‘Aw, c-come on, y’ old p-pussycats! 
It’s fine and w-warm!”’ 

‘‘Say it ’thout chattering and we’ll 
b’lieve you!’’ Ned hollered back. He 
wrapped his arms around his legs and 
said he’d rather be dry-cold than wet- 
cold any day. But at last they pushed 
each other off, yelling like Indians when 
they struck the icy wé ter. 

Bud was game, but deep water never 
warms up like the creek; in fifteen 
minutes he was so blue and trembly he 
could hardly crawl up the ladder to the 
dock. 

“‘C-cracky! That puts a crimp in 
you!”’ he said to Ned. ‘‘Sandy Bottom 
beats this to Ballyhack.’’ 

**You bet!’’ said Ned. ‘‘Let’s mosey 
in, fellers!’’ And they scrambled up 


’ the ladder and raced to the bathhouse, 


giving each other splashy spanks all the 
way. The door was locked. They yelled 
and pounded, but nobody came. 

A newsie who had a part of an old 
pair of pants held up by half an old pair 
of suspenders called to them to cheese 
it or the cop’d grab ’em. 

‘‘But what’s eatin’ the doorkeep?’’ 
Bud called back. 

**Y’ can’t get in ’cep’ when th’ other 
fellers gets in at ten o’clock. That’s 
so you can’t swipe any one else’s jeans.’’ 

“Ten o’clock!’’ they all hollered— 
Bud told me. ‘‘We’ll be cold stiffs by 
that time!’’ 

‘‘Chase yerselves’n’ you won’t,’’ said 
the newsie. The fellows started to go 
for him, but he didn’t seem to mean 
anything, so instead of pounding him 
they had a war dance. Bud made up 
the song. 


? 


‘Sandy Bottom’s the place for us, 

No towels or trunks or any such fuss; 
The water’s warm and the water’s low— 
Doorkeep, kind doorkeep, oh, let us go!’’ 

He snitched the last line from the 
Fourth Reader—‘‘Lady, kind lady, oh, 
let me go!’’—you know. 

They sang it real loud for half an 
hour, and you could have heard them 
half a mile. Maybe that’s why what 
happened happened. 

Then the doors opened and everybody 
made a break for his clothes. All the 
fellows lost something in the rough- 
house. Bud had to come home with one 
stocking. But he didn’t mind; it was 
a good excuse to go barefoot. 

Mother said it was disgusting that 
there should be only one towel for all 
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those boys—it must have been drenched, 
too. But Bud told her that the towel 
was the only dry thing in the bathhouse 
when the boys got through. She wrin- 
kled her nose the way you do when you 
have to take castor oil. 

‘‘Horrors! How does a boy ever live 
to grow up!”’ 

Dad laughed and guessed there were 
special by-laws to the constitution for 
the benefit of boys. 

Of course the boys all went to Sandy 
Bottom that very afternoon. .Bud was 
the only one who took bathing trunks— 
mother made him—and he hung them 
over the sign about ‘‘Suitable Gar- 
ments.’’ There were packs of willow 
clumps along the banks, anyway. 

The water was great after the icy 
river. It spreads out so thin that the 
sun warms it up in a jiffy, all but the 
deep black hole at the end of the button- 
ball log where you dive. 

Well, they were just telling each 
other how great it was, when Bud yelled, 
‘“‘The cop!’’ and slid into the pool. The 
other boys struck out downstream; but 
when they saw the cop walking out on 
the log with all their pants and Bud's 
trunks over his arm, they knew it 
wasn’t any use. They all came in, and 
when they’d told their names the police- 
man handed over their pants. There 
was one pair of pants and the trunks 
left over. The cop looked queer. 

‘“Where’s that tow-headed chap?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Bud—Bud Kent.’”’ ‘‘I seen him go 
down in the diving pool.’’ ‘‘So’d I, 
so’d I,’’ said the fellows, scared. Ned 
peeled off his clothes again and dived 
into the hole. When he came up again 
he called, ‘‘He ain’t here,’’ and swam 
ashore, slow, looking all around. 


‘‘Taken to the woods, likely,’’ said the 
copper. ‘‘Well, he won’t get far with- 
out these,’’ and he folded up Bud’s pants 
and trunks. ‘‘Hurry up, you! What’s 
the matter?’’ he bawled to Ned. 

‘Crawfish on my toe,’’ Ned hollered 
back. He was bending down beside the 
button-ball log, but he stood up again, 
with his face all red, and waded ashore. 

After he’d dressed, they all had to go 
to the police station and have their 
names written in a book and get told a 
lot of things they knew weren’t so. 
Then every one went home but Ned. 
He went back to Sandy Bottom. 

Bud didn’t get home to supper, and 
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mother worried so that dad went to see 
if he was at any of the boys’ houses. 
He didn’t see Ned, but the other fellows 
told him how they’d been arrested, all 
but Bud, and how he must have got 
away, only nobody saw him. Then dad 
got hold of the policeman—and Bud’s 
clothes. 

When he got back it was almost dark 
and we were all waiting on the porch. 
Even Stuffy was solemn—she was hun- 
gry, and no sign of supper. Mother 
rushed to the gate to meet dad, and 
when she saw Bud’s clothes she laid her 
cheek against them and let all her 
breath out at once. 

‘‘He’s drowned! You needn’t tell 
me! I’ve always known it would come! 
Oh, my only boy, my only boy:”’ And 
she burst out crying on dad’s shoulder. 
Her ‘‘only boy’’! Goodness! that made 
you feel worse than ever about being a 
girl. 

‘*Not a chance of his drowning, sweet- 
heart,’’ dad said; but his face was white 
when he told her what he’d heard. 
**He’ll be back, never fear, as soon as 
it’s dark enough.’’ And he waved the 
pants with a twisty sort of smile. 
Mother shook her head. 

‘‘Every time he has asked to go to 
that cruel water, I’ve had a vision of a 
little white hearse at our door,’’ she 
sobbed. My throat ached horribly, but 
Stuffy began dancing up and down. 

‘*There tith now, hitto white hearth!’’ 
she squealed, pointing up tne road. 
Mother gave a little cry. Sure enough, 
there was a white hearse coming toward 
us down Elm Street from Parson’s Pike. 
We watched the white horses move 
slowly down the block and stop in front 
of our house 

The driver called to father. Mother 
started to zo, too, but the man put up 
his hand. ‘‘Mr. Kent,’’ he said, and 
limbed down and spoke low to dad. 
We saw him jerk his thumb toward the 
hearse, and mother squeezed my shoul- 
der till it hurt. Then dad ran and opened 
the door of the hearse and handed in the 
pants he had on his arm. After a min- 
ute he reached in and dragged out Bud 
—with just the pants on. 


* * * . * * 


These stars mean something, too— 
something too awful to write, like in 
books and the comic pictures. 

It’s queer that when you’ve worried 
about some one, you’re crosser at him 
for scaring you than you are glad when 
you find out he isn’t dead. But dad paid 
the hearse driver for bringing Bud 
home; that saved Bud the four weeks’ 


allowance Ned Goakes had promised the 
man if he’d take the Sandy Bottom road 
and pick him up. Mother was more sur- 
prised than ever that boys ever live to 
grow up, when she knew he’d been hid- 
ing in his birthday clothes under the 
button-ball log and in the bushes for 
three hours. 

Bud said afterward, when he’d forgot 
ten about the ‘‘stars,’’ that the hearse 
was lots better fun than a Pullman— 
more room, and you didn’t feel every 
minute that some one might look in on 
you by mistake. 


His "Fine and Dandy" House- 
keeping. 
E HAD written his wife that he 
was getting along ‘‘fine and dandy’’ 
while she was spending a month with 
her mother, and he was more than ever 
convinced that housekeeping was ‘‘no 
trick at all.’’ Her comments on reach- 
ing home were along this line: 

‘‘Why, Harry Clatterby, didn’t you 
know any better than to fry eggs in the 
pan of my silver scallop dish? You 
have ruined the thing! And what under 
the sun, moon, and stars did you mean 
by putting the eggs in a cut-glass honey 
dish after they were fried? If I ever 
And what have you been 

My best em- 
And you have 


in my life— 
wiping the dishes on? 
broidered tray cloth! 


been using one of my choicest embroid- 
ered initial napkins for a dish cloth! 
Look at it! As black as my shoe! 
And what have you been trying to cook 
in my chafing dish? Beefsteak? The 
idea of frying beefsteak in a silver 
chafing dish! Why didn’t you use the 
solid-silver bread tray? Looks as if 
you had put the beefsteak in that after 
you had fried it! And here is my hand- 
some, cut-glass celery dish full of cold 
and greasy fried potatoes! And what 
is this on the dining-room rug? A 
grease spot as big as a meat platter! 
You let a plate of hot steak fall on it? 
My soul! And don’t you know any bet- 
ter than to tie a twenty-dollar lace cur- 
tain into a knot like they sometimes tie 
the tail of a horse? Nice way to use a 
curtain! And couldn’t you do a little, 
simple cooking without getting ashes 
strewn six feet around the range? 
Well, if this is what vou call getting 
along ‘fine and dandy,’ I wonder how 
things would have looked if you hadn’t 
gotten along very well?’’ 


Work. 


Gous men work for power, 
Some men work for fame, 
Some men keep on working 
Because they like the game; 
Some men work for health’s sake, 
Some to show their grit-—— 
Most men work because they 
Would starve if they should quit. 
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PEARLS BEFORE SWINE AGAIN. 


Mr. Hog (angrily) —‘‘ Of all slovenly cooks ! 


Take this oyster stew away instantly."’ 


Waiter Ned—‘* Why, what 's the matter, sir ?’’ 
Mr. Hog—‘* Matter? Pah! I just found three big pearls in it!’’ 
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Pure, Healthful, Refreshing 


Apollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 
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THE TAIL OF A MOUSE AND THE TAIL OF 
A BEET.—Journal Amusant. 


Red. 


IT’S THE RED BLOOD CORPUSCLES THAT 
PROPER FOOD MAKES. 

An Ohio woman says Grape-Nuts food 
gave her good red blood and restored the 
roses of youth to a complexion that had 
been muddy and blotchy. She says: 

‘‘For 10 years I had stomach trouble 
which produced a breaking out on my 
face. The doctors give it a long Latin 
name, but their medicines failed to cure 
it. Along with this I had frequent 
headaches, nervousness and usually pain 
in my stomach after meals. 

“I got disgusted with the drugs, 
stopped them and coffee off short, and 
quit eating everything but fruit and 
Grape-Nuts, with Postum for my table 
beverage. 

**The headaches, stomach trouble, and 
nervous weakness disappeared almost 
like magic, which showed that when the 
cause was removed and good food and 
drink used nature was ready to help. 

**My blood was purified and my com- 
plexion became like a young girl’s, while 
my weight was increased from 90 to 120 
pounds in a few months—good, solid, 
firm flesh, where it used to be soft and 
flabby. 

“I recommended Grape-Nuts and 
Postum to one of my friends, who was 
afflicted as I had been. She followed 
my advice and in a short time was re- 
stored to complete health and in about 
8 months her weight increased from 100 
to 148 pounds. 

‘‘Our doctor, observing the effect of 
Grap2-Nuts and Postum in our cases, 
declared, the other day, that he would 
hereafter prescribe these food products 
for gastritis.’’” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,”” in packages. ‘‘There’s a 
reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A 
mew one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 











MIGNONETTES. 


Expensive Way.—One way of taking 
the rest cure is to wait three hours every 
day in the anteroom of a fashionable 
physician.— Kansas City Journal. 


Its Good Qualities.—Aspiring vocalist 
—‘‘Professor, do you think I will ever 
be able to do anything with my voice?’’ 

Perspiring teacher—‘‘Well, it might 
come in handy in case of fire or ship- 
wreck.’’—Cornell Widow. 


Splash!—Reta—‘‘Did you know the 
police wouldn’t let a man take a header 
off the Brooklyn Bridge?’’ 

Roger—‘‘Yes, it’s the only kind of a 
dive the police don’t allow in New 
York.’’—Princeton Tiger. 


Depends.—‘‘ Do you prefer the expres- 
sion ‘among’ or ‘amid’?’’ 

‘‘It depends on circumstances. If you 
are referring to a pretty girl at Annapo- 
lis in June week, it would be awkward 
to say ‘amid middies.’’’—Baltimore 
American. 


Good Milk.—The returned fresh-air 
kid was telling his mother of the won- 
ders of the country. 

‘And, say, ma,’’ he said, ‘‘out at 
Angola they get milk from cows, and 
it’s just as good milk as any.’’—Buffalo 
Express. 


The Same Thing.—‘‘And he said he 
was willing to die for me?’’ 

‘*Not exactly in those words, but that 
was the impression he was evidently 
trying to convey.’’ 

‘“What did he say?’’ 

‘‘He said he was ready to eat your 
cooking any time you said the word.’’— 
Houston Post. 


Proof Positive.—‘‘See here, Mr. 
Casey,’’ said Pat to the tax assessor; 
‘‘shore and ye know the goat isn’t 
worth eight dollars.’’ 

**Oi’m sorry,’’ responded Casey; ‘‘but 
that is the law.’’ And, producing a 
book, he read the following passage: 

‘“‘All property abutting on Front 
Street should be taxed at the rate of two 
dollars per foot.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Every lover of a good cocktail should call for 
Abbott’s Bitters. Makes the best. C. W. Abbott & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
























Remoh Gems: 


NotImitations 


The greatest triumph of 
the electric furnace—a 
marvelously reconstructed 
gem. Looks like a dia- 
mond—wears like a dia- 
mond-—brilliancy guaran- 
teed forever—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia- 
mond. Has no paste, foil, 

or artificial backing. Set 
only in 14 Karat Solid gold 
mountings. 1-30 the cost of 
diamonds. Guaranteed to contain 
no glass—will cut glass. Sent 
on approval. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not perfectly satis- 
factory. Write today for our 
De-Luxe Jewel Book— it’s free 
for the asking. Address— 


Remoh 
Jewelry Co. 


469 N. Broadway * td 
St. Louis, Mo. 























This is for the un- 
initiated, the pro- 
crastinators and 
smokers who are 
missing somes 
thing because of 
not knowing 


=~ Philip Morris 
’ English Mixture and Cut Plug 


If you smoke for the fun that’s in it stop 
making the “eagle scream"’—simply realize 
that good tobacco costs so much. At $2.00 
the pound, in 25c 50c and $1.00 tins we sell you 
tobacco perfection. 

lf your dealer does not stock these to- 


baccos send us his name and address 
with 25c for trial 2 oz. tin of either brand, 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd. 
402 West Broadway New York 


| Gi FOR / 3 AGARS 


"MADE AT KEY WEST 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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Telling The Time To Millions 
The Wondrous White Rock Clock Lighting Times Square, New York. 
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HOTEL RUDOLF 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On the Ocean Front. 


Offering every appointment for comfort and luxury. 
Hot and cold sea and fresh water in all baths. 


Always Open 


American and European plans. 





A. S. RUKEYSER, JOEL HILLMAN, 





Manager. President. 








Hotel Puritan || 


Newest Hotel 
A Distinctive ‘Boston House 














Press Cutting Bureau 
iN willsend you all ne wspaper clippings 

which may appear about you, your | 
friends, or any subject on which you may want to be “up| 
to date.” Every newspaper and periodical of importance 
in the United States and Europe is searched. Terms, 
$5.00 for 100 notices. HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 


Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouse, 20 Beekman Street, New York 


ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 


Amateur Pen and Ink Artists 


Are you having difficulty drawing strong, even, outlines? 
If so, let me send you my easy method of skillfully outlining 
Comics, Cartoons, Posters, etc. Send 2c, stamp for part. 
culars 


E. WORTHINGTON, Jr., Box 283, ANNAPOLIS, Mp. 


Boston’s 





A Fish Story. 

Mother—‘‘Johnny, you 
been to Sunday school.’’ 

Johnny (with a far-away look)—‘‘ Yes, 
mamma.’”’ 

Mother—‘‘How does it happen that 
your hands smell of fish?’’ 

Johnny—‘‘I carried home the Sunday- 
school paper, an’ the outside page is all 
about Jonah an’ the whale.’’—Baltimore 
and Richmond Christian Advocate. 


said you’d 


Spotted.—Poetical lady—‘‘Is there 
anything on earth that you long for at 
times with a great yearning?’’ 

Mere man—‘‘ Yes, there is. When I 
draw two cards to three aces, there is 
one spot that I yearn for with all 
my’’—— 

But the lady had left him.—Toledo 
Blade. 


The Apparatus.—‘‘I was just wonder- 
ing one thing in all this talk of weigh- 
ing souls.”’ 

‘*What are you wondering?”’ 

“‘If they can do it with a spirit level.”’ 
—Baltimore American. 


Appropriate.—‘‘She dyed her raven 
hair.”’ 
‘*Possibly to go with her crow’s feet.”’ 


—Baltimore American, 











The Dear Girls. —Gertie—‘‘I wish you 
to know that | don’t stand on trifles.’’ 


Ty 


Helen (glancing at her feet)—‘‘No, 


dear—I see you don’t.’’—Ohio 


Journal. 


State 


You Can Use This.—‘‘ You toid me this 
was really cut glass.’’ 

**So it was. Cut from one dollar to 
seventy-five cents.’’—New York Ameri- 
can. 


Tactful Gladys.—Mother—‘‘Yes, I 
shall certainly put Gladys into some pro- 
fession, so that she can be some use in 
the world.’’ 

Gladys—‘‘Oh, mummy, need I? Can’t 
I be just an ordinary woman, like you?’’ 
— Punch. 


His Reason.—Frriend (to painter)—"‘I 
see you’ve still got your old cook here. 
I thought you didn’t like her.”’ 

Painter—‘‘She isn’t my cook any 
longer, but I had to paint her portrait 
because I couldn’t pay her wages.’’— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


Mr. Gotham—‘‘If you women ever 
are permitted to vote, you’ll have to 
swear you are twenty-one years of age.’’ 

Mrs. Gotham—‘‘ No, we won’t, either. 
We'll have that law changed, too. What 
difference does it make how old a person 
is if she wants to vote?’’—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Incurable.—‘‘You say you are your 
wife’s third husband?’’ said one man to 
another, during a talk. 

‘*No; I am her fourth husband,’’ was 


the reply. 
*‘Heavens, man!’’ said the first 
speaker. ‘‘You are not a husband— 


you’re a habit.’’—-Tit-Bits. 





PROTECTION FOR THE MEN. 
With a desire to avoid the accidents caused by the women's hatpins, the railroad company 


has issued protective bell glasses for the men.— 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup the 
best remedy for their children. 25c. a bottle. 


| 


Pele Mele. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, 
Weak, Watery Eyes and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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A Week End Visit. 


ntinued from preceding pages) 


sick and not strong enough to rustle 
baggage, you learn that “‘she’’ whom 
Mrs. Halsey had inquired so earnestly 
about was the new cook, who evidently 
had missed two or three trains or got 
cold feet about the country. 

Tea is served, and after you have lied 
about the startling resemblance between 
their latest baby and Raphael’s cherubs 
and had your eardrum split and your 
skull rent in its weakest seams by 
Pagliacci as screamed by Caruso, the 
man who made the talking machine im- 
yossible, it is time to dress for dinner. 
There’s going to be dinner some time 
juring the evening. The De Borch fam- 
ily in full ery, uttering joyful banzais, 
have rushed to the door. From this you 
gather that the cook has come. The 
)lue room and the yellow room and the 
pink room are all being done over at 
this time—the delicious odor of paste 
that pervades the air is proof of this. 
That is why you mustn’t mind being put 
n poor brother Will’s room. He is up 
t ‘‘New Haven’’ now, poor fellow! 
the family, of course, don’t like to 
kpeak of it. He was the only De Borch 
n record that didn’t go in for athletics, 
und, of course, the family are rather 
kat up about it. 

This room is on the third floor and is 
ot on speaking terms with the heating 
mt so your breath falls tinkling 
kbout you in beautiful, frozen forms. 
fhe furniture is late Olla Podrida. You 
ee, brother Will was only a boy, after 
ll. Boys didn’t mind. You are gen- 
rrally cagey and lock your suitcase be- 
fore you arrive at a country house of a 
friend. You forgot to this time, and 
- maid has quite cleaned it out and 
ith diabolical skill has hidden your 
tress coat, where you finally find it, be- 
hind eight or nine hundred gowns of 
Irs. Halsey’s in your closet. And you 
om find your right pump—you and your 
ife together. An entirely different 
paid is hanging onto your wife’s back, 
hadly trying to put a hook into a but- 
mhole on the third layer of dress before 
uu come to the real, genuine, outside 
kver. This is more than usually diffi- 
ult for the maid, as you have impor- 
ined your wife at that moment to help 
ou find that left pump. 

If you weren’t so allfired mad it would 
e very funny, the way that maid flew 
out, dangling from your wife’s back- 
me, as she, faithful retriever, duti- 
lly hunts the slipper. During the as- 
emblage of the parts of your wardrobe, 
our attention to business is occasionally 
stracted by the playful pounding on 
our door by your host, who is shuffling 
yout the halls in a gorgeous tub gown, 
ben the window. This generally works. 
f course, if she does the weaker-sex 
ne of talk, you’re stung and have to 
Ptup and go it yourself. 

Oh, Polar Circle! Oh, Catacombs! 
fas anything ever as quiet as the coun- 


(Continued on following page.) 
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Fromptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. 
A solutly removes the pain, swelling, tiredness and 
We Full particulars on receipt of stamp. 

-F. Young, P. D. F., 115 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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in a hut over sixty 
Now our output exceeds a million 
Our agencies dot the earth. 


Schlitz was brewed first 
years 2g0. 
barrels a year. 


More and more people every year are demand- 
ing Schlitz—Schlitz in Brown Bottles. 

In our brewery we spend more on purity—in time—in skill— 
in money—than on any other cost in our brewing. 


We scald every tub, keg and barrel—every pipe and pump —every 
time we use it. We wash every bottle four times by machinery. Even the 


‘air, in which the beer is cooled, is filtered, 


If you knew whet we know about beer, you would say ‘‘ Schlitz— 
Schlitz in Brown Bottles.” 





Order a case from your dealer today. 
See that crown or cork ig 


branaed “Schlitz.” 


Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous 











“TI. W. HARPER” 


Quality Whiskey 


There is more satisfaction in a dram of “OLD I. W.” than in a pint of cheap 
stuff. The recollection of Quality lasts long after the price is forgotten. 
HARPER is Best 


Bernheim Distilling Co., Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 




















In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 












Not Age Alone-but Purity | 





Good whisky must be properly aged, it must be pure. 
This famous old liquor has stood the test for purity 
made by thousands of eminent physicians who prescribe 
it. Sold by all good merchants or sent direct. 












The James E. Pepper Distilling Co, 
_ Dept. 202 Lexington, Ky. 


Money back if not pleased. 






Express 
Prepaid 





FS E.PEp 
WHISKY 


America’s Oldest and 
Best Known Brand 





FINEST BEER 
EVER BREWED 


An Honest 

Wholesome 

Beverage 
for the Family 


Served with the 
meals it helps the 
appetite and di- 
gestion. 

Ask for it at the Clab, Cafe 


or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 
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STUART'S PLAS TR-PADS are different 
from the painful truss, being made 
self-adhesive purposely to hold the 


rupture in place without rN 
buckles or springs—cannot slip, 


against the pelvic bene, The 
most obstinate cases eured in the pri- 
vacy ofthe home, Thousands have 
successfully treated themselves without 
hindrance from work. Soft as velvet—easy to 
apply—inexpensive. Process of cure is natural, 
go no further use for trusses, We wy what we 


AL OF PLAPAO stiitciy rukk. Write Topit. 
Address—PLAPAO LABOBATORIBS, Block 202, St, Louis, Mo. 


EST. 1780 














A Week End Visit. 


(Continued from preceding page.) 

singing, ‘‘Alma, dear Alma!’’ at the 
top of his voice. It is the fine country 
air that makes him so vivacious, and the 
joy of life—see pure food and drug act. 
You find that you need another shave. 
‘“‘Oh, Halsey, can I have some hot 
water?’’ 

‘Sure, old man! In a jjiff.’’ 

You sit in a funny chair, in your 
underclothes and the comforter off the 
bed, reading ‘‘Lucille’’—the one book 
that you are sure to find in a guest 
chamber. 

Half an hour later—your wife has 
left, her toilet completed—there is a 
knock on your door, and you kick over a 
long tin pitcher on the door sill. It’s 
the hot water. You say something— 
loudly—as you rub your razor-back shin 
in pain. This brings about four assorted 
youngsters, in their canton-flannel night- 
ies, whooping out of their rooms, de- 
lighted at the idea of going in wading 
at home. Of course you can use cold 
water—there is some in the pitcher on 
your washstand. Where is your razor 
strop? You have forgotten to pack it. 
Rather than call on Halsey again, you 
shut one end of your leather belt in a 
bureau drawer as a substitute, you begin 
stropping, and nearly cut your arm off 
when you pull too hard and the drawer 
opens. Your shirt studs have been left 
behind, of course; so you use the wooden 
ones the laundry puts in your shirt when 
they send it home. 

Otherwise you are quite comfortable 
and finally dressed. There’s a dinner 
that evening, and, although you lacerated 
your hands on those sharp, wooden shirt 
studs, you manage to pull through until 
bedtime. You undress as quickly as 
possible—there’s a reason. If you get 
into bed first, your wife will naturally 
be the one to turn out the lights and 


The piquancy of a Sherbet is attained by using 
adash of Abbott’s Bitters. Sample by mail, 25 cts. 
in stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 








try at night? The very silence that 
pours into your open window is appall- 
ing. You can hear your watch—it 
sounds like a large cricket. You can 
hear your heart beat—hers, too, for that 
matter. If there was only a bowling 
alley or an ‘‘L”’ train or a taxicab 
around, you might go to sleep. There 
is nothing soothing like that for miles 
around. You imagine you could hear 
the clouds scraping across the face of 
that chilly-looking moon out there. You 
naturally begin to think of unpleasant 
things, like death, wind-swept graves, 
immortality, why, quo vadis—you know 
that sort of thing. 

Morning comes as you are dropping to 
sleep, and with a knock on the door and 
the voice of Mrs. Halsey, ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing! You’re going to have your break- 
fast upstairs. We always do.’’ (Yes, 
and we always dress for dinner.) If 
there’s one form of entertainment you 
particularly abhor, it is breakfast in 
your bedroom. After you have had your 
bath (we always take a cold bath in the 
morning) and have just crawled into 
your underclothes, the maid with the 
breakfast tray knocks at the door, and 
you have to take to the clothes hamper 
or the closet while she comes in and 
sets the tray on a chair. When the 
coast is clear and you have put on your 
tub gown, you and your wife sit on the 
edge of one of the beds and look at the 
breakfast tray. 

They have forgotten the sugar—both 
kinds. Your wife chases down the hall 
after the departing maid; you go to the 
door and call after her, ‘‘And some but- 
ter—and some spoons.’” Meanwhile, 
the poached eggs have turned into frozen 
jelly fish, and both cups of coffee that 
you have poured out are sitting chilled 
under a blanket of their own manv- 
facture. 

When you have finished eating, in 
order to give yourselves more room to 
dress in, you take up the tray and set it 
outside the door; then you have to take 
another bath, as ycu have tipped the 
tray, and a mixture of wet oatmeal and 
coffee-au-milk has run up your arm. 

And if you are accustomed to reading 
the Sun in the mornings, your host natu- 
rally only takes the Herald—and even 
this hasn’t come into the living-room 
yet. The cook and laundress are still 
looking over the Help Wanted columns 
(City). 

You go down into the living-room. 
You sit down in one end of the room and 
your wife in another. You pick up a 
copy of Whitman’s ‘‘Leaves of Grass,”’ 
she tries to read ‘‘Tristram Shandy,” 
and the rain comes down like buckshot 
on the veranda roof. 

‘Good Lord! what day is to-day?’’ 

‘‘Saturday, dear.’’ 

**Have we got to stay here till Mon- 
day?’’ 

*“*Yes, we accepted. 
comes Halsey!’’ 

Your host now appears, in homespun 
Norfolk jacket and knickers. 

‘I’ve got an idea, people! Let’s go 
for a walk!’’ 

To be polite, you go. ‘‘Where’s my 
umbrella?’’ you ask grouchily. 

(Continued on following page.) 


Hush! here 


Murine Eye Tonic has Won Many Friends 
for that “Morning After the Night Before”’ Feeling. 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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A Week End Visit. 


( Concluded.) 


“Umbrella nothing!’’ shouts Halsey 
cheerily, pulling an awful, country-life 
hat down over his nese. “‘The rain’ll 

your hair curl!’’ 
— ind your wife both prefer 
straight hair, but you trail along in 
silent disgust. ‘*‘Where are we going?”’ 

“Qh, just over the golf links.”’ 

Halsey stalks on ahead, pretending he 
likes it; you and your wife go sloppily 
after, sinking up to your ankles at every 
step. You whisper to your wife, ‘‘Isn’t 
it hell to be a guest?’’ You are finally 





soaked to the skin and your grouch is 
reaching colossal size. 

Then comes the last straw. Friend 
Halsey says, ‘‘Isn’t this glorious?’’ 

That is the end. You can stand no 
|more. With the cry of a wounded thing, 
youleap out of your rubbers and dash 
for the station, two miles away. 

“Good-by! Send my things in! Me 
for town! Au revoir, dear people! Old 
New York is good enough for me!”’ 


His One Provision. 

The committee had called to suggest 
government by commission to Nero, and 
that eminent ruler listened attentively 
and smiled approvingly. 

“It looks good to me,’’ he said, ‘‘pro- 
vided, of course, that I am the commis- 
sion.”” 

Whereupon the committee laughed 
diplomatically and withdrew.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


A Gunpowder Plot.—‘‘ What became of 
the two clerks you had here?’’ 

“You mean Cannon and Ball?’’ 

T-. 
| “The boss got rid of them in the most 
facetious way.’’ 

“How?’’ 
| “He fired the one and bounced the 
other.’’—Baltimore American. 





Not Going.—‘‘You're going to the 
smoker to-night, aren’t you?’’ 

“‘Nope.”’ 

“Why, the boys are expecting you! 
Didn’t you promise them you’d be 
there?’’ 

“Yes, I intended to be present; but, 
you see, we have the recall system in 
uur family, and my wife has just exer- 
cised it.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 





| Even.-—‘‘I find that my husband has 
veen having the office-boy call me up 
tvery day and mumble terms of endear- 
ment. He’s been going to the ball 
game.’’ 

“How is it that you didn’t catch on 
fo the voice?’’ 

“Well, I’m busy at bridge every day, 
knd I’ve been having the cook answer 
. telephone.’’— Washington Herald. 


After the Honeymoon.—‘‘I forgot some- 
hing,”” said the husband as he came 
back, 

“Yes,’’ pouted the wife; ‘‘you forgot 
fo kiss me.”’ 

“That may be; but what I came back 
or was my _  overshoes.’’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 








At First-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotel=, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broaiway, New York, N. Y., 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme Court, 
it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


? CHARTREUSE 
(Liqueur Péres Chartreux) 
both being identically the same article, under a combination label 
i 


representing the old and the new labeis, and in the old style of bottle 
bearing the Monks’ insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 


According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, handed 
down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 29th last, no one but the 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) is entitled to use the word 
CHARTREUSE as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their 
victory in the suit against the Cusinier Company, representing M. 
Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the French Courts, 
and his successors, the Compagnie Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, 

| is complete. 


The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they alone, have 
the formula or recipe of the secret process employed in the manufacture 
of the genuine Chartreuse, and have never parted with it. There is no 
genuine Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


Sol+ Agents for tine United States. 
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a box of cure.” 
done before using Pears’ Soap. 


as Pears’ Soap. 
Established in 1789. 


“A cake of prevention is worth 
Don’t wait until the mischief’s 


There’s no preventive so good 


PEARS’ 

















as the greatest country in the world. 


to be thankful for. 


Order a copy from your newsdealer—ten cents—or direct from 


Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, 





The President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation 


will tell something of the wonderful prosperity we are enjoying— 


The Prosperity Number of Leslie’s Weekly 


November 23d, will also be the THANKSGIVING ISSUE 
and will show by articles and illustrations how much we have 


New York 








In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 








r. |}HREE generations have 
| T | read Leslie's Weekly. 
“| Your fatherand mother, 
("=| your grandfather and 
grandmother have read Leslie's 
Weekly. To-day there are at 
least a million readers of this 
publication. 








It was established in 1855 and 
is the oldest illustrated weekly 
newspaper in America. For 
more than half a century it has 
been a household word through- 
out the length and breadth of 
the land. 














This prestige has sustained Leslie's in many a crisis during its 
long career and has enabled it to ride through many a storm, 
like a gallant old ship, when _ other publications not so sus- 


tained have gone to the bottom. 


An editorial policy based upon the belief that to-day is better 
than yesterday and that we should make to-morrow better than 
to-day—therefore optimistic and constructive; and fifty years 
prestige has given Leslie’s Weekly the deserving confidence 


of its readers. 


You need Leslie’s Weekly. Come under its influence. Its 
sphere is widening every day. 86,/00 copies January, 1908, 
over 340,000 copies an issue to-day. Send $5.00 for a 
years subscription to 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


At all newsstands, 10c. a copy 























